7.   INTERVIEW TO "THE TRANSVAAL LEADER"
[JOHANNESBURG,
January 6, 1908]
A representative of The Leader waited upon Mr. Gandhi yesterday and sought
from him an expression of opinion upon General Smuts* speech at Mayville on Saturday
last1.
Mr. Gandhi in expressing his willingness to discuss the matter, said:
I wish to make it clear that Indians have no desire to oppose General
Smuts or any Colonist, or to place any obstacles in the way of
an honourable compromise. The Indians recognize that the only
condition on which they can remain in the country is to work smoothly
and amicably, and to understand their limitations also. They have
always, I venture to think, worked on that basis, and, no matter what
may be now said to the contrary, they still remain law-abiding residents
of the Transvaal.
[INTERVIEWER:] How does that agree with their present attitude of 'passive
resistance'?
[GANDHIJI:] Passive resistance is merely a respectable protest against
what they, rightly or wrongly, consider to be a degradation and an
offence to religious feeling. The whole speech of General Smuts
unfortunately shows that there is absolutely no desire on his part to
consult or to reconcile Indian sentiment. I say without hesitation that
he has not mastered his facts. For instance, he talks of the oft-denied
influx of Asiatics into the country on an organized scale. Speaking
for British Indians, I deny it in toto. This does not mean that some
Indians have not surreptitiously entered this country, but all these can
be effectively dealt with, even today, under the Peace Preservation
Ordinance. Those who remain in the country without permits, or with
1 January 4,1908. General Smuts had made the following points among others:
(1) Mr. Gandhi had argued that the Asiatic Act was class legislation "but the whole
subject had been dealt with as class legislation since 1885, and the Indians had submitted
to it"; (2) "the law had not been passed for chasing the Asiatics out of the country
who had been there for 10, 15 or 20 years" but "to recognize all Asiatics who were
in the country before the war" and to "stop further immigration"; (3) "no parliament
in the country was capable of repealing the Act"; (4) they had the British Government
with them and he saw no reason why it should not continue to assist the Transvaal;
(5) if the Indians did not submit to the law they must take the consequences. They
could be refused licences, placed in prison (about 9,500 of them) which would not be
very effectual, or put over the border. The Indians had been misled by their leaders
and the Government had arrested these. If they came forward not as individuals but
as a whole to be registered then the opportunity would be given them. However, he was
not expressing the opinion of the Government but his own.